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Concordia’s UFE results better than ever 


ethro Bushenbaum, a graduate 

of Concordia’s Diploma in 
Accountancy program, achieved the 
highest grade in Canada at the rigor- 
ous four-day Uniform Final 
Examinations (UFE) administered 
by the Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants late this 
summer. 

Concordia students took the top 
five spots in Quebec, as well as tying 
for ninth, and five of them also 
placed in the top 20 in Canada. 

The University’s Diploma in 
Accountancy program has such a 
good reputation that even students 
who take their undergraduate 
degrees at other universities come to 
Concordia to take the Diploma 
program and prepare specifically for 
the UFE. 

This year, 74 Concordia Diploma 
students wrote the exam for the first 
time, about half of whom did their 
undergraduate degrees at other uni- 
versities. 


Contest 


The hunt is on for ways to 


celebrate our 25th anniversary. 
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Helping out 
Food vouchers for students, hot 
dinners for shut-ins. 
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Martin 


and Gorecki 


Convocation delivers fine 


words and music. 
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Back on 
January 14 


Happy holidays 


Concordia’s pass rate among first- 
time writers was 81.1 per cent. The 
combined pass rate among 
Concordia’s first-time writers and 
repeaters was 75.7 per cent, com- 
pared to the national average of 65.8 
per cent and the 48.4-per-cent pass 
rate in Quebec. Consistently over the 
past seven years, Concordia has had 
the highest pass rate in Quebec. 

Gail Fayerman is Director of the 
Diploma in Accountancy program. 
“We are extremely proud of the out- 
standing performance of all our 
students,” she said. “Our success is 
due to a combination of dedicated 
teachers, supportive staff and 
enthusiastic students. It’s truly been 
a pleasure to be involved in this 
program.” 

All six Concordia students are 
already working at accounting firms 
Caron Bélanger Ernst and Young, 
KPMG, Samson Belair/Deloitte and 
Touche, Fuller Landau, and-Richter 
Usher and Vineberg. 
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Stingers do us proud at Vanier Cup 





BY HOWARD BOKSER 


lose” usually doesn’t count in 

sport — it’s the victors who 
get the cigar. But for the 1998 
Concordia football Stingers, coming 
this close to beating the heavily 
favoured University of Saskatchewan 
Huskies in last Saturday’s Vanier 
Cup was a triumph in itself. 

After two heart-stopping playoff 
wins allowed them to reach the 
CIAU championship game, the 
Stingers nearly did it again, leading 
with less than five minutes left in the 
contest before falling 24-17 in front 
of a national television audience and 
a SkyDome crowd of 15,157. 

The stands were teeming with 
Concordia supporters, many of 
whom had trekked to Toronto from 
Montreal — including two busloads 
that left Loyola at 5:30 a.m. on game 
day. They made their presence felt 
by shouting and waving the 
Concordia colours. 

While the Huskies were making 
their third Vanier Cup appearance in 
the past five years, this was 
Concordia’s first visit. It allowed the 
school to gain national notoriety and 
the players to savour the hoopla of 
award banquets, media scrutiny and 
playing at the SkyDome. 

Coach Pat Sheahan kept his play- 
ers focussed on the game, and the 


team played extremely well, particu- 
larly quarterback Jon Kronemeyer, 
making his first-ever start (replacing 
injured Sean Hoas). 

Although the match was lost on a 
turnover with only 2:08 remaining, 
the kids appeared disappointed but 
not devastated. At game’s end, play- 
ers walked over to the stands to hug 
and chat with family and friends, and 
coaches joined their wives and kids. 
They had survived the season, the 
week, the game, and they took back an 
experience they won't quickly forget. 





Lisa Serbin gives Concordia Research 
Fellows Lecture 


The children of 
problem children 


Contest launched for 
25th anniversary projects 
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A student jazz combo called The Heat Seekers revved up the temperature on November 25, when they played on 
the Loyola and Sir George Williams campuses to publicize the 25th anniversary projects contest. 

It was a memorable session for the band, Peter Gemmell reported later. “A real idea for a recording and 
performing project came out of that experience. We already have the names for the first four albums.” The 
ambitious musicians are Aaron Mathers (tenor and baritone saxophones), Gemmell (tenor and alto sax), Noubar 
Karadjian (tenor sax), Bill Welham (guitar), Martian Garbulinsky (contrabass) and Tyson Schalimann (drums). 


oncordia was born out of the 

1974 merger of Sir George 
Williams University and Loyola 
College, so all next year, 1999-2000, 
we will be celebrating our first quar- 
ter-century. 

Last week (appropriately enough, 
on the 25th of the month), a student 
jazz band played on both campuses 
while other student volunteers hand- 
ed out leaflets announcing 
a contest for celebratory 
projects of all kinds. 

The 25 prize-win- 
ners will each receive a 
box of 25 fine choco- 
lates from Café 
Toman. 

The deadline for 
entries will be January 25. ~ 
Submit them to the Concordia 25th 


Awards of 


wards of Distinction were pre- 

sented to four Canadian business 
leaders at a luncheon at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel on November 26. 

The event was sponsored by the 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration and celebrates achievement, 
as well as encouraging close ties 
between the Faculty and the business 
community. 

The recipients this year were 
Judith Erola, former cabinet minister 
and now president of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association 
of Canada; Ronald Oberlander, 
operating chair of Abitibi-Consoli- 
dated; Louis Tanguay, president and 
COO of Bell Canada International; 
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Anniversary Committee, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., BC-201. E- 
mail: 25thann@alcor.concordia.ca. 
Fax: 848-8765. Drop-off: The secu- 
rity desk in the Administration 
Building at Loyola, or the informa- 
tion desk in the Henry F. Hall 
Building at Sir George. 

Let your imagination run wild. 
Think of ways to celebrate how 


4, much has been accomplished in so 


short a time. Dream up 
projects that build on 
our commitment to 
open, accessible and 
Fase innovative education. 
oA Use the opportunity to 
/ y) showcase our faculty, stu- 
. dents and staff. Celebrate 
our close links with the com- 
munity beyond our walls. 






Distinction 


and Placide Poulin, president and 
CEO of MAAX bathroom fixtures. 

Oberlander spoke of his fond 
memories of Sir George Williams 
University. “I was a terrible student,” 
he confessed, “but I had a wonderful 
time.” As he looks toward retirement 
from his successful career, he said he 
would like to give something back by 
teaching some classes. He also 
announced that Abitibi-Consolidat- 
ed will donate $250,000 to 
Concordia’s Capital Campaign. 

The featured speaker was Ben 
Weider, bodybuilding entrepreneur, 
sports activist, philanthropist, 
Napoleon scholar, Concordia hon- 
orary doctorate recipient, and on this 


We have much to celebrate. Let’s 
do it through special events and pro- 
jects, as well as already scheduled 
activities, beginning in August 1999. 


25th anniversary 
committee: 

Nancy Marrelli: phone, 848-7776, 
fax, 848-2857, nmareli@alcor 

Garry Milton: phone, 848-4844, 
fax, 848-8765, garrym@vax2 

Dennis Murphy: phone, 848-2084, 
fax, 848-2877, murphyd@vax2 
Maria Paradiso: phone, 848-4805, 
fax, 848-4550, mariap@vax2 
Rosemarie Schade: phone, 848-2430, 
fax, 848-4537, rschade@vax2 

Ann Vroom: phone, 848-3816, 
fax, 848-2826, avroom@coral 
Laurie Zack: phone, 848-4889, 
fax, 848-2814, laurie@alcor 


of 


Ben Weider. 
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occasion, inspirational speaker. 
Freely admitting that he quit school 
at 12 to help his family, he told the 
students present, “If I got where I 
did without a formal education, 
think what you can do.” 

The event’s founder, Col. Pierre 
Sévigny, gave a rousing patriotic 
address. 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


isa Serbin is worried about the 
future of the kids in her research 
program. 

The Concordia Psychology pro- 
fessor has a hard time retaining her 
clinical detachment after 20 years. 
She is a researcher in the Concordia 
Longitudinal Study of Children at 
Psycho-Social Risk, a project that 
began by identifying, in the 1970s, 
children at risk of developing men- 
tal-health difficulties. 

Alex Schwartzman and Dale 
Stack are the other principal investi- 
gators on the huge project, which 
has produced dozens of spin-off 
studies over the years and includes a 
large group of graduate students and 
co-investigators. 

The researchers chose boys and 
girls in a poor francophone Montreal 
neighbourhood who, as perceived by 
their classmates, were withdrawn 
and/or aggressive, and followed 
them to adulthood. Serbin is now 
able to study their offspring, and she 
says that for many, their early devel- 
opment scores are ominous. 

“The kids are going to be a mess,” 
she said. “I believe that they will be 
much worse off than their parents.” 

While she says that predictions 
can never be stated with certainty, 
there is every indication that the par- 
ents’ problems have been carried 
over, compounded, to the next gen- 
eration. 

“Their developmental scores are 
low, lower than their parents were 
when we first saw them,” Serbin 
explained. “In the school-age sam- 
ple, for example, half those children 
urgently needed clinical services for 
emotional, behavioural and/or learn- 
ing problems. That was not the case 
with their parents.” 

The study was originally launched 
to identify predictors of mental 
health problems at an early age, so 
that problems could be prevented 
rather than treated later on. The 
study has since widened in scope to 
encompass a whole range of inter- 
linked social, psychological and 
economic difficulties. 

“We started to see other social and 
medical problems emerging very 
early, so we realized that we have to 
expand this study,” Serbin said. “It 
would be pointless to look just at 
mental illness, because that devel- 
oped after the other difficulties. If a 
woman is depressed at 28, what hap- 
pened in her life to cause that?” 

Although the researchers have 
found that such a complex knot of 
problems is all too often passed on 
intergenerationally, Serbin has iden- 
tified a number of “buffers” against 
failure that help some children beat 
the odds. By far the most important 





of these is the parents’ level of educa- 
tional attainment. 

“The more schooling they have, 
the higher their general economic 
status. Also, the interaction of edu- 
cated parents with their children 
tends to advance their development. 
Simple things like reading to a child, 
for example, or playing educational 
games with them, actually spurs 
growth in certain regions of the 
brain. 

“By getting an education, parents 
have learned the value of education, 
so they tend to place a lot more 
emphasis on it.” 

Other buffers include high IQ, 
ability to cope with stress, intact 
families (“Divorce doesn’t help at 
all”) and social support networks, 
such as extended families. “If Grand- 
ma is heavily 
child-rearing, that can fill in a lot for 
an absent parent.” 

Serbin hopes that the results of the 
study will be used to help kids at risk. 
Reports will be sent to social service 
agencies and Health Canada. “We 
can already teach social service orga- 
nizations how to identify these kids. 
They should look for kids who are 
withdrawn and hostile, or who have 
learning disabilities. A combination 
of these factors is real trouble.” 

A final report on the study will be 
sent to Health Canada. In addition, 
the team regularly sends copies of its 
research papers to libraries across the 
country, from which Serbin hopes 
they are disseminated to social ser- 
vice organizations. 

“In terms of obtaining government 
funding for intervention programs, we 
can give them ammunition — rational 
arguments and evidence on what the 
problems and solutions are. We can 
give them a justification for spending 
money on certain kinds of interven- 
tion and prevention programs. 

“It’s a lot easier to prevent a 
problem early on than to treat it later 
in life.” 

Serbin gave a talk as a Concordia 
University Research Fellow on 
November 19, and was subsequently 
interviewed. 


involved in 
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Between Body and Soul 


hese are two of the evocative 

works in the current show at 
Concordia’s Leonard and Bina Ellen 
Art Gallery, which has the haunting 
title Between Body and Soul. 

In the foreground is The Glass 
Dress, by Aganetha Dyck, and in a 
way, the original artists were 20,000 
Manitoba bees. The piece is made of 
honeycomb, with some glass inserted 
to suggest the bodice of a strapless 
dress. 

Dyck comes from a rural Men- 
nonite community. For years, she 
has produced remarkably original 
installations using beeswax from her 
farm, infusing the homely natural 
material with mystery and great 


sophistication. 

The hulking shape in the back- 
ground is Hypnos Between Two 
Places, by Montreal artist Sarah 
Stevenson. It is made of dark mesh 
stretched around a curving frame- 
work, and though large, it is as light 
as air, and must be kept from drift- 
ing across the gallery with weights. 
In text accompanying the piece, the 
artist describes it as a dream cham- 
ber, submerged in sleep, weighted by 
memory. Hypnos is Greek for “sleep.” 

Other pieces in the show include a 
wry reference to anorexia in the form 
of an impossibly elongated “little 
black dress,” big plastic cylinders that 
puff up and down like a calliope, del- 





icate skeletal feet on a classical 
plinth, and the echoing sound of a 
human heartbeat. Gallery director 
Karen Antaki described them as 
“parts of ourselves that we encounter 
in dreams or nightmares.” 

The show is a two-gallery affair 
co-curated by Antaki and alumnus 
David Liss; the other half of the 
show is at the Liane and Danny 
Taran Gallery of the Saidye 
Bronfman Centre, 5170 Céte-Ste- 
Catherine Road. The exhibition 
ends December 18, but a catalogue is 
in preparation. Free guided tours are 
being given Tuesday and Thursday 
at noon (English) and 1 p.m. 
(French). -BB 





Jean McEwen wins Prix Borduas 


alled by art experts “a giant fig- 

ure,” retired Concordia 
Professor Jean McEwen was last 
week awarded the Prix du Québec 
Paul-Emile Borduas. The prize, 
which was won last year by another 
Concordia art professor, Irene Whit- 
tome, is Quebec’s highest artistic 
honour. 

McEwen’s career as an artist spans 
more than 50 years. Born in 1928, 
he trained as a pharmacist. He 
worked for a pharmaceutical compa- 
ny for some years, but his real 
avocation was painting. 

At first, he was a figurative 
painter, but in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, he was deeply affected 
by Refus global writer and firebrand 
painter Paul-Emile Borduas and his 
followers, including Jean-Paul 
Riopelle. He worked in Paris from 
1951 to 1953, where he came into 
contact with the exciting new 
abstract expressionist painters, many 
of them American expatriates. 

McEwen has been an individualis- 
tic and even contradictory artist. 
According to Canadian Contemporary 
Artists, in the mid-1950s, he attacked 
those of his own paintings that he 


thought were too strongly influenced 
by Borduas and Riopelle, covering 
them by hand with white paint. 

White on white became his preoc- 
cupation as he tried to infuse his 
painting with greater intensity and 
inner control. His style continued to 
evolve through the years, and he 
worked consistently in both oils and 
watercolours. 

His first solo show was in 1950 at 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
Since then, he has shown all over 
North America, and two of his 
works are in New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art. Art History Professor 
Sandra Paikowsky has written exten- 
sively about McEwen and has 
“known him forever.” 

“He’s an extremely dedicated 
painter, working continuously within 
the mode of abstraction, unaffected 
by passing fancies in the art world,” 
Paikowsky said of her friend. “His 
work is a constant exploration of 
light and colour.” Indeed, the major 
retrospective held in 1987 at the 
MMFA of McEwen’s work was 
called Le profondeur de la couleur. 

McEwen taught part-time in our 
Faculty of Fine Arts from 1983 until 





his retirement in 1993. Many years 
ago, he created stained-glass win- 
dows for the east wall of the Henry 
F. Hall Building mezzanine, the 
floor which then housed the Univer- 
sity’s art gallery. Unfortunately, the 
windows are now somewhat neglect- 
ed, and virtually obscured by a 
computer store. 

About 40 of McEwen’s latest 
paintings are on view now at the 
Galerie Simon Blais, 4521 Clark St., 
and a magnificent illustrated cata- 
logue accompanies the exhibition. 

- BB 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/e pop up 
in the media more often than you might think! 


John McKay (Mathematics) was mentioned in the current issue of 
Scientific American. The article is about the work of Richard 
Borcherds of Cambridge University and UC Berkeley, who recently 
won the Fields Medal, mathematics’ biggest award. Borcherds’ 
work includes solving the Moonshine Conjecture, a devilishly diffi- 
cult problem devised by McKay. (The two mathematicians are old 
friends.) 


The research of Christopher Ross (Marketing) and Linda Dyer 
(Management) was featured in The Globe and Mail's Report on 
Business on November 19. They conducted interviews with 33 
black entrepreneurs in the Montreal area, and found that they pre- 
ferred the personal touch to more formal marketing techniques like 
advertising and public relations. Ross and Dyer also found that their 
subjects preferred getting business advice from other entrepre- 
neurs or their own family and friends to getting it from bankers, 
accountants or academics. 


Graeme Decarie (History) has a characteristically pithy take on the 
Jackie Robinson legend. The Ottawa Citizen reports that A Season 
of Change, an hour-long TV documentary, is frank about Montreal's 
role in breaking the colour barrier in professional baseball. In the 
film, Decarie said, “One of the treasured myths [is] that Robinson 
came here because Montreal was such an open and tolerant city. 
That's an absolute crock. Montreal was open and tolerant to 
[blacks] as long as you were wearing a baseball uniform and you 
weren't staying.” 


Election season loves the pundits. Daniel Salée, principal of the 
School of Community and Public Affairs, explained the appeal of 
Lucien Bouchard in Halifax's Daily News: “There's a certain authen- 
ticity about the man. He comes from the people.” He added, “|! 
think in Quebec we're suckers for a good orator. We like his fiery 
brand of public speaking.” Salée also was a guest on CBC Radio’s 
national program As it Happens, and had a commentary on CBC 
Radio One about the election results the day after the vote. Guy 
Lachapelle (Political Science) was interviewed by a Southam 
reporter, among others. 


During the Quebec election campaign, Mike Gasher (Journalism) 
appeared regularly on alumna Shelley Pomerance’s early-morning 
CBC Radio One show, All in a Weekend. He felt that while the 
party leaders had been well covered by the media, the other candi- 
dates and many of the issues touching voters had not. 


The Gazette’s Show Biz Chez Nous column included an entertain- 
ing feature on a group of low-low-budget filmmakers with a 
Concordia background. Watch for Sweethearts of the World, by 
Sylvia Wilson, Steven Clark and Matt Bissonnette. Some of the 
independent feature was filmed in the Henry F. Hall Building. 


A recent exhibition of photographic work at the Grenfell Gallery by 
Tom Gibson was mentioned in the Newfoundland Herald. A friend 
of Toronto artist Michael Snow, Gibson was credited in the article 
with being one of the founders of the Photography program here at 
Concordia. 


Enn Raudsepp (Journalism) was asked for his opinion on the Terry 
Milewski affair, which saw the senior CBC journalist suspended for 
an apparently biased e-mail exchange with APEC protesters. “It's 
the kind of thing that gives journalism a bad name,” Raudsepp told 
the National Post’s Elena Cherney. “You use your sources in a pro- 
fessional way. You don't abuse them; you don’t cozy up to them.” 


Remember Bruce Smart, former Registrar? He's happily training 
sheep dogs (Border collies) out in Hudson Heights, and the Hudson 
Gazette did an illustrated feature about this competitive and absorbing 
sport, which has taken him all over the eastern seaboard and the U.K. 


Pierre Brunet (Management) appeared on CBC Newswatch’s busi- 
ness panel on November 2, talking about the shakeup in the retail 
food industry. The next day, Lawrence Kryzanowski (Finance) was 
on CFCF’s Montreal Today and CJAD’s The World Today on a dif- 
ferent aspect of the same subject. 


In the light of an unsubstantiated scare over attackers with AIDS- 
infected needles in Montreal nightclubs, Anna Woodrow 
(Sociology and Anthropology) and Graeme Decarie (History) were 
interviewed about urban legends on CFCF's Montreal Today by 
Leslie Roberts. 


lain Cook (Communication Studies) was interviewed on Montreal 
Today about fear of the millennium bug. 
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Letters to the Editor must be signed, 
include a phone number, and be delivered 
to the CTR office (BC-121/ 

1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax 
(514-848-2814), by e-mail 
(barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 
9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. 


Merit awards less than 
meaningful: Goyal 


A “merit exercise” was conducted 
this year under the new collective 
agreement between CUFA 
(Concordia University Faculty Asso- 
ciation) and the University. All 
faculty members and librarians were 
asked to apply. 

They had to prepare dossiers for 
teaching/research/service to the 
community. They were first evaluat- 
ed by the departmental personnel 
committees and then by the respec- 
tive deans. 

A copy of all those granted merit 
is sent to CUFA. The list of 
awardees is not made public. The 
dean can reduce or increase the 
merit recommended by the depart- 
mental committee. The decision of 
the dean is unappealable, which 
seems undemocratic. 

Merit is awarded on two levels: a 
cash award of $500 per year for two 
years, or a cash award of $800 to 
$1,000 per year for two years. 

As a result of the recent merit 
exercise, over 80 per cent of those 
faculty members who applied were 
successful, an overwhelming majori- 
ty receiving the top award. | am sure 
that the minimum level of perfor- 
mance expected or required for the 
award of merit must be pretty low 
for such a large number of faculty 
members to qualify. 

The word merit, by definition, 
means excellent performance wor- 
thy of praise. If the exercise is to 
serve any meaningful purpose, we 
should have far fewer merit awards, 
and the list of awardees should be 
made public. Public recognition of 
those granted merit is essential for 
the entire process to establish any 
credibility. 

S.K. Goyal 
Decision Sciences and MIS 
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College at Loyola to be studied 


BY LAURIE ZACK 


t the November 18 Board of 

Governors evening meeting at 
Loyola, Provost Jack Lightstone 
announced that he had asked the 
Dean of Arts and Science to study 
the feasibility of establishing a 
college of humanities and social 
science on the Loyola Campus, 
based on the same criteria used in 
the recent academic and space plan- 
ning exercises. 

This follows the Board’s recent 
decision to look at including such a 
college in the University’s long-term 
space plan. Lightstone pledged to 
provide the Board with regular 
updates on the project, and hopes to 
see a preliminary report by late win- 
ter or early spring. 


In keeping with recent jurispru- 
dence, the Board passed an 
amendment assuring pension bene- 
fits for same-sex couples. They also 
approved a request to collect a 42- 
cent-per-credit fee (retroactive to the 
fall 1998 term) for membership in 
the Canadian Federation of Students 
from Arts and Science, Fine Arts 
and independent undergraduate stu- 
dents who are members of the 
Concordia Student Union. 

Vice-Rector Services Charles 
Emond gave a report on advertising 
on campus. He emphasized that 
advertising has been limited to non- 
academic space and that all 
advertising conforms to government 
standards. The total revenue gener- 
ated by this advertising is estimated 
at less than $200,000. 


‘Why leave when the good part’s coming?’ 


Jackson talks about a thriving Faculty 


ean of Fine Arts Christopher 

Jackson, the only candidate in 
sight for the next term of his office, 
presented his views on the state of 
the Faculty to a small but receptive 
audience last week. 

The speech, intended mainly for 
members of Fine Arts Faculty 
Council but open to all, was sched- 
uled despite the fact that Jackson is 
the only applicant on the search 
committee’s shortlist. 

Jackson said that Fine Arts has 
emerged strong and well organized 
after four years of “pretty vicious 
budget-cutting” on the part of gov- 
ernment, “and I think it’s about to 
end.” Much work has gone into cul- 
tivating friends outside the Faculty 
who can offer both moral and finan- 
cial support, and the latest crop of 
new faculty members are of very 
high quality. 

The Faculty’s diversity is its great 





André Desmarais is a powerful ally 


Campaign nears $48 million 


BY SAMI ANTAKI 


he Campaign for a New Millen- 
nium continues to flourish, with 
the satisfying news last week that the 
total of pledges has risen to 
$47,626,513 on the strength of a 
number of pledges, including a 
$250,000 gift from Abitibi-Consoli- 
dated. 
“We have now gone over 86 per 
cent of the minimum Campaign 
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goal,” said Don Taddeo, Executive 
Vice-Chair of the Campaign. “This 
augurs well for the next six months, 
and we fully expect to build on the 
momentum being created right now 
by our many volunteers across the 
country.” 

One of the volunteers who has 
spoken eloquently about Concordia 
and his attachment to it is André 
Desmarais, president and co-CEO of 
Power Corporation of Canada. 


strength in the arts community, 
Jackson said, and while other art 
schools may be able to offer much 
more financial support, students 
continue to flock to Concordia. 

Discussions are already under way 
to plan the new shape of Fine Arts 
in the light of a promise to build new 
facilities for the performing arts 
at Loyola and for the visual arts 
downtown. 

Important elements in this plan- 
ning will be technology, synergies 
among various units and disciplines, 
and program development to 
respond to potential students. Fine 
Arts’ planning for FTEs (full-time 
equivalent students) “is unmatched 
across the University,” Jackson said. 

He noted, however, that there are 
two clouds on the horizon. One is 
the scrutiny of the Quebec govern- 
ment (critical reports have been 


issued on the schools and CEGEPs) 


André Desmarais, a Concordia 
Commerce graduate, was recruited as 
an Honorary Patron to the Cam- 
paign and has brought a hands-on 
approach to the role. 

While his efforts were largely 
behind the scenes during the early 
days of the Campaign, he negotiated 
a number of large donations. His 
personal commitment and attach- 
ment to his alma mater have been 
very much in evidence over the past 
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Executive Director of Human 
Resources Valérie Gagnon presented 
a brief overview of the Human 
Resources Task Force and the chal- 
lenges facing the University’s human 
resources units. 

Rector Frederick Lowy reported 
that interviews for the position of 
Provost and Vice-Rector Research 
were nearly completed and that a 
public meeting with shortlisted can- 
didates might be held soon. 
Reporting on the search for a Dean 
of Fine Arts, Lightstone explained 
that despite an extension of the 
deadline and a second round of 
advertising across North America, 
only the name of Christopher Jack- 
son was retained. (See Jackson, this 
page.) The reputation of the Faculty 
and that of its Dean, as well as the 


and the budget, which does not yet 
permit an ideal teacher-student ratio. 

Questions from the audience 
related to the high number of labour 
grievances won by part-time faculty 
members, the absence of guidelines 
for dealing with private sponsorship, 
and the role of technicians in plan- 
ning new facilities. 

Jackson said that the part-timers’ 
difficulties were related to the new- 
ness of the CUPFA contract and the 
different conditions under which 
artists work, particularly musicians 
and theatre people. He felt that these 
wrinkles would eventually be 
smoothed out. 

Similarly, he welcomed discussion 
of the issues raised by increased out- 
side sponsorship, and promised that 
technicians’ views would be integral 
to the planning process. 

In general, Jackson expressed deep 
appreciation for the experience of 


two months. 

In September, André Desmarais 
took an active role in the launch of 
the Alumni and Friends Division 
during Homecoming 98. He 
presided over the ceremonial face-off 
at the Molson Centre, and bid up a 
storm during the evening’s highly 
successful auction. 

He has also drafted letters to all 
Commerce and Administration gradu- 
ates, urging them to participate in the 
Campaign. (These letters are part of 
the Campaign’s phone-mail campaign 
and will be sent out in the new year.) 

“André Desmarais is an exceptional 
asset to the Campaign,” says Taddeo. 
“He is leading by example and setting 
the pace for other volunteers.” And 
judging by the results to date, that pace 
may very well be a record-setting one. 


closeness of the artistic community, 
explains the lack of qualified candi- 
dates. Once it became known that 
the previous Dean was again a candi- 
date, many qualified candidates 
withdrew their names. 

In closed session, the Board 
received a report from its ethics com- 
mittee concerning the nomination by 
electoral college of Richard Bisaillon 
as staff representative to the Board. 
In the light of the report, it was 
announced in open session that the 
Board chose not to elect Bisaillon to 
sit on the Board at present. Bisaillon 
is president of the Concordia Union 
of Support Staff and the petitioner in 
the motion for authorization to insti- 
tute a $71-million class-action suit 
against the University regarding the 
pension fund. 


being Dean, both personal and pro- 
fessional. It has enriched his 
understanding of the other arts and 
his own role as a musician and con- 
ductor. In return, as he has toured 
with his early-music group, he has 
taken the name of Concordia with 
him to many places, including 
Europe. 

“Tt is an extraordinary job,” Jackson 
said. “If I am seeking a second term, 
it is because I haven't finished yet — 
and why would I want to stop just as 
the good part’s coming?” - BB 
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Former Irish president is UN High Commissioner for Human Rights 


Mary Robinson speaks here 
on women’s rights 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


hanks to a year’s organizational 

work by the Simone de Beau- 
voir Institute, Mary Robinson, 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Human Rights, made Concordia 
her only stop in Quebec on her 
recent Canadian tour. 

Robinson’s visit on November 26 
included an hour-long public address 
and discussion period, followed by 
lunch in the Faculty and Staff Din- 
ing Room with guests, including 
Mayor Pierre Bourque. 

She has been an enormously popu- 
lar world figure since her days as Irish 
president, from 1990 to 1997. In this 
elected but non-partisan post, during 
a time of great sectarian tension in 
Ireland and the neighbouring North, 
she was seen as a remarkably sane, 
compassionate figure who excelled at 
forging links with people the world 
over. After her term as president was 
over, she was appointed to her pre- 
sent post at the United Nations. 

Her talk at Concordia illustrated 
the delicate nature of her job. At first, 
listeners may have been struck by how 
bureaucratic her perspective appeared 
to be, but as she went on, she made it 
clear that at the level of the United 
Nations, influence — moral suasion 
— is the essential tool for change. 

“I am a catalyst,” she said several 
times, and illustrated how she works 
simply by naming the global trouble- 
spots she has visited. By going to a 
country as High Commission for 
Human Rights and listening sympa- 
thetically to the right people — the 
indigenous activists, the women’s 
groups, the non-governmental agen- 
cies — Robinson becomes a visible 
symbol of the world’s concern. 

Her address at Concordia, spon- 
sored by the centre for women’s 
studies, focused on women’s rights 
around the world. She spoke of visit- 
ing a shelter in Phnom Pen for 
women who have escaped from 
Cambodia’s sex trade; of efforts in 
Japan to address the long-neglected 


Concordia tries 


Mary Robinson's visit to Concordia 
provided an opportunity to try a Web- 
Cast — that is, a live broadcast over 
the Web — of her speech. People 
who could not attend the hour-long 
event in person had the chance to log 
onto the Concordia Web site 
(www.concordia.ca) and view it on 
their computer screens, provided they 
had up-to-date hardware and the lat- 
est version of RealPlayer. 
The technical end was organized 
by Michael Keeffe, of Instructional 
and Information Technology Services 


(UTS), and Andrew oe of the 


Faculty 0 of Arts and Science. 
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“comfort workers” of the Second 
World War; of the requests from 
women in Tehran for more informa- 
tion about the UN charter of 
children’s rights; of the need to work 
through fathers in some countries 
(because that is the only means of 
access) to improve the marriage 
rights of young girls; of visiting the 
first fragile network of Russian bat- 
tered-women’s shelters; of growing 
concern in South Africa about vio- 
lence against women; and of the 
life-threatening character of some 
women’s activism in Colombia. 

In addition, Robinson said, she has 
been trying to mainstream human 
rights into all aspects of United 
Nations work, a process accelerated 
by Secretary-General Kofi Annan’s 
recent internal reforms. 

The question period following her 
speech was another inventory of 
human rights issues and beleaguered 
regions: Iran, Afghanistan, Latin 
America, Algeria. One student 
wanted to know why the United 
Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights, that groundbreaking mani- 
festo written by Montrealer John 


McAusland said that more than 
250 people logged on during the 
event — 40 per cent watched the 
simultaneously translated French ver- 
sion, and 15 per cent of the hits were 
from outside of Canada. 

"The quality of the WebCast was 
outstanding compared to others I’ve 
seen,” McAusland said. “We 
received several e-mail messages 
from people responding most 
favourably, and who were apprecia- 
tive of the effort.” 


_ The University already owned the 
equipment it used, and the Canadian 
— government provided | the simultane 
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Humphreys 50 years ago, does not 
defend the rights of gays and the dis- 
abled. Robinson replied gently that 
though some of its language may be 
“4 bit dated,” the Declaration was a 
revolutionary document in its time. 

Robinson had come to Concordia 
from appearances in St. John’s, 
Toronto and Ottawa, and went on 
from Montreal to a big human rights 
conference in Edmonton. 

Her only reference to Canadian 
government policies in her 
Concordia speech was to praise 
Canada’s leadership in establishing 
the International Criminal Court. 
However, she did mention a group 
of women in St. John’s who were 
deeply concerned with both local 
and international poverty issues. 

Later, in Alberta, she visited an 
impoverished Native community 
that should be rolling in oil revenues. 
Also, while the Edmonton confer- 
ence was in progress, another UN 
body in Geneva was criticizing 
Canada for its human rights record, 
saying that government cutbacks 
have deepened the problems of our 
own poorest citizens. 


out WebCast technology 


ous translation free of charge, he said. 

“It was worth it,” McAusland 
added. “!t gave us good exposure 
and got groups within the University 
working together.” 

Evelyne Abitbol, from Public Rela- 
tions, helped the Simone de Beauvoir 
institute organize the event and the 
content on the Web site. She was 
ecstatic when she was able to 
arrange for several other sites to 
make a link to Concordia’s. These 
included the United Nations, the fed- 
eral Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade and McGill 
__- Eugenia Xenos 
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New chair provides 
research link with 
wood producers 


BY DAWN WISEMAN 


he focus on new information 

technologies and their applica- 
tions sometimes makes it easy to 
forget that natural resources are still a 
mainstay of the Canadian economy. 

On November 25, Rector Freder- 
ick Lowy signed a memorandum of 
understanding with Ian de la Roche, 
president and CEO of Forintek, the 
highlight of which is the creation of 
an Industrial Chair of Wood Build- 
ing Envelope at Concordia. 

Forintek is the National Wood 
Products Research Institute; its 
members include 150 wood-industry 
companies (giants like MacMillan 
Bloedel, Domtar and Kruger), six 
provincial governments and the fed- 
eral government. 

Paul Fazio, professor in the Depart- 
ment of Building, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering (formerly 
the School for Building), was instru- 
mental in helping to cement one of 
Concordia’s newest relationships. 

“It’s hard to say how one particular 
activity leads to another,” Fazio said 
at the signing ceremony at the Uni- 
versity Club last week. “You meet 
people, you network with profes- 
sionals, people see the resources you 
have, and relationships get started 
and then cemented.” 

Forintek and Concordia, along 
with other funding partners, includ- 
ing the provincial ministry of natural 
resources, plan to approach NSERC 
for matching funding next spring. 
The chair-holder and team will be 
announced when funding is complete. 

The agreement between the two 
institutions is quite wide, but focuses 
on establishing a framework for col- 
laborative research and development 
on building-envelope and wood-based 
building systems, and facilitating the 
transfer of the results of research and 
development to industry. 

Why did Forintek decide to col- 
laborate with Concordia? 

“There’s a tremendous breadth of 


unique talent and leadership in 
building-envelope research here,” de 
la Roche explained. “We saw a true 
synergy that could be developed.” 
The agreement creates a favourable 
environment for exchange between 
researchers, professors and graduate 
students at Concordia and 
researchers at Forintek. 

While the initial research will take 
place primarily within the Depart- 
ment of Building, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering, Dean 
Nabil Esmail said, “My hope is that 
with this start we will create the 
potential for a wood sciences centre at 
Concordia that might involve other 
researchers and other departments.” 

According to Fazio, a number of 
research areas are being considered. 
One is how to optimize prefabricat- 
ed homes depending on the 
intended market. For instance, 
Canadian wood-frame homes are a 
sought-after luxury item in Japan, 
but it is a relatively untapped market. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
countries like Honduras and 
Nicaragua have just suffered tremen- 
dous destruction from Hurricane 
Mitch. 

“What they need are simple, eco- 
nomical manufactured systems 
[prefabricated homes] that can be 
easily and quickly transported and 
erected,” Fazio said. “The question 
in both these situations is, how do 
we manufacture those systems to 
meet the needs of the customer?” 

Applications closer to home are 
also plentiful. “It’s one of those 
opportunities where we can give 
back to society for the investment it 
has made in the University. It’s very 
exciting.” 

Dean Esmail agreed. “We have a 
great amount of research and exper- 
tise here, but that talent is only truly 
stimulated when there is a commu- 
nal, societal/industrial interest in the 
outcome. Opportunities of this mag- 
nitude are a great stimulus to our 
talent.” 


Standing are Jean-Claude Mercier, president of Forintek Quebec, 
Professor Paul Fazio, Paul Pellerin, representing the Quebec government, 
Professor Osama Mosethi and Dean Nabil Esmail. Signing the agreement, 
Rector Frederick _ and te dela — shacena — CEO o 
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Some students are needy all year long 


Spirit of Christmas Fund changes its name 


BY ADRIENNE BAKER 


he annual Spirit of Christmas 
Fund has become the 
Concordia Campus Ministry Stu- 
dent Emergency Food Fund. The 
reason is simple: more students are 
coming for help, all year long. 
“There is just more need,” said 
Peter Cété, the chaplain in charge 
of the project. “More students 
are coming into the University 
who don’t have the financial 
resources, but desperately want that 


degree.” 


Student 


BY HEIDI KLASCHKA 


very Tuesday evening, Arts 
ipso cor. Andrea del 
Moral and Marc Nisbet thread their 
way through apartment lobbies and 
hallways, delivering hot meals for a 
charity. 

“It’s more like Meals on Heels 
rather than Meals on Wheels,” 
quipped del Moral, striding along 
Guy St. at a brisk pace. 

Del Moral, 20, and Nisbet, 23, are 
part of a team of Concordia students 
participating in Santropol Roulant’s 
Project Go, designed to provide 
nutritious food six days a week to 
people who have lost some of their 
autonomy. 

Meals on Wheels is a venerable 
charity that dates back to post- 
World War I England, while 
Santropol Roulant was started by a 
group of young Montrealers in 1994. 

“It’s not about money,” Nisbet 
explained. “It’s about mobility. 
We've had some rich people who are 
recovering from operations and just 
can’t get out of the house.” 

The meals are prepared, sealed, 
and packed into thermal knapsacks 
at Santropol Roulant’s kitchen at 
111 Duluth West. 


In past holiday seasons, Campus 
Ministry held the “Spirit of Christ- 
mas” campaign to raise money for 
their food voucher program. In 
1996-97, the amount spent in food 
vouchers totalled $13,210, with 365 
student users. The total for 1997-98 
was nearly double that amount — 
$23,825 — for 539 student users. 

The increase is partly attributed to 
the extraordinary demand during the 
ice storm. The demand had been 
increasing steadily over the last six 
years, but between late January and 
March, it grew by 400 per cent. This 


was partly because of increased pub- 
licity. When the ice storm hit, 
Student Services sent out a newslet- 
ter advertising services available to 
students, one of which was the food 
voucher program. 

“There were days when we had 
students lined up,” Coté recalled. 
“They just had nothing. They had 
used every cent they had to survive 
the ice storm period.” 

In response, the Board of Gover- 
nors used money from the Capital 
Campaign to set up an emergency 
fund for students, allocating 


$10,000 to the food voucher pro- 
gram. The program also received 
some generous donations, which has 
allowed Campus Ministry to contin- 
ue helping students throughout the 
year, and Campus Ministry is now 
encouraging potential donors to give 
all year long. 

Although the demand for food 
vouchers has stabilized, it is still 
marginally higher than this time last 
year. The name change is an effort to 
remind people that student poverty 
exists all year long. 

Sarah, a single mother of three, 


agreed. “If it wasn’t for the program, 
I wouldn’t be in school.” With a wel- 
fare cheque of $620 a month and 
rent of $610, Sarah has a difficult 
time feeding her three boys. 

Campus Ministry will hold a vari- 
ety of fundraisers as the holidays 
draw closer. One is “buying” decora- 
tions for the big Christmas tree in 
the atrium of the J.W. McConnell 
building, but donations are accepted 
year-round, and new ideas are wel- 
come. Contact Campus Ministry at 
848-3588. 


volunteers deliver meals on heels 


Bronwen Gillespie, one of Project 
Go’s coordinators, is immersed in all 
aspects of the project. “Today’s my 
day in the kitchen,” she explained, 
scooping turnip into a section of 
white plastic tray. “We prepare almost 
100 meals a day, six days a week.” 

Kitchen staff must also take into 
account diabetic and special food 
requests. Menus are pre-planned at 
least a month in advance. Dinners 
are then delivered to Concordia’s 
QPIRG office on Mackay St. by 4 
p.m. for student volunteers to begin 
their routes. 

Del Moral and Nisbet always 
check their route folder for any 
changes before starting out. “We 
always take the same route,” Nisbet 
explained. “People know when to 
expect us.” Their deliveries take 
them as far west as Atwater St., and 
as far east as Stanley St. 

Asked if delivering the meals was 
ever a depressing experience, both 
del Moral and Nisbet denied the 
idea vehemently. 

“No, it’s a way to chill out and 
expand,” said del Moral, a creative 
writing major. “Not at all,” said Nis- 
bet, an Anthropology major, “It gets 
you away from your studies and 
helping people.” 
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The mutually rewarding relation- 
ship between the volunteers and meal 
recipients were obvious as del Moral 
and Nisbet carried out their route. 

“Come in! Come in!” exclaimed 
one elderly lady, as she ushered them 
in, “but be careful Peter and Michael 
don’t get out!” The volunteers were 
quick to stoop and pet the two hefty 
black-and-white cats before handing 


Volunteers revive The Hive 


BY VERONIQUE JOUHAUD 


junction with the Concordia 
Student Union (CSU), are resurrect- 
ing The Hive as a gathering-place 
for students. 

Run by the student association 
and located on the third floor of the 
Campus Centre on the Loyola Cam- 
pus, The Hive has been closed for 
three years. 

“The students need a place to go 
— and not the cafeteria or the 
library, but a nice place where they 
feel comfortable,” said Ann M. Ben- 
nett, coordinator of the Rector’s 
Cabinet at Loyola. 


I oyola staff members, in con- 
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The need for a place for students 
was pointed out in the final report of 
the Task Force for the Revitalization 
of the Loyola Campus. Bennett, 
who was part of the task force, 
is working with CSU president 
David Smaller and Hive Operations 
Director Rick Stom on the 
project. 

The Hive offers a panoramic view 
of the campus and can hold about 
450 people. It includes a large open 
area with a bar connecting to a 
smaller room. 

Bennett remembers taking part in 
activities there in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s while she was a student. 
“It was a thriving place. One week I 


was at a conference there and a week 
later, I was at a comedy night.” 

Starting this month, The Hive 
will be used as a lounge for students 
to hang out, days and evenings. The 
CSU is providing a TV, VCR and 
cable. Student clubs can hold such 
events as casino nights, dance parties 
and film showings. 

The space will also be rented out 
for seminars, wedding receptions and 
any internal or external events. 
Smaller said all money generated 
would stay in The Hive. 

Students and staff volunteered to 
clean up the area, and staff provided 
manpower and expertise, including 
Robert Lortie, coordinator of Loyola 
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| Marc Nisbet and Andrea del Moral 
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over the meal of the day, Swiss steak 
with cauliflower, turnip and banana 
bread. 

“We saved a little something for 
you,” said their next customer, an 
elderly gentleman clad in his night- 
shirt, handing over surplus Halloween 
treat bags to the volunteers. 

The Concordia students have 
encountered their share of problems 


OE: 


on the route, but nothing too 
overwhelming. One woman has a 
neighbour who always steals her 
desserts. Another man modifies his 
lists of “likes and dislikes” 
on a monthly basis, but Nisbet feels 
this is more of a need for human 
contact. 

Del Moral and Nisbet, with 
Santropol Roulant, are helping to 
combat several frightening statistics. 
One-third of Montreal’s seniors live 
alone and are increasingly in need of 
health care services. As many as 50 
per cent of seniors suffer from mal- 
nutrition. Many meal recipients are 
lonely and isolated, two major causes 
of depression. 

At the end of Tuesday’s two-hour 
route, Nisbet was philosophical. 
“You know, when I first started, if 
someone was grouchy, I used to 
think, ‘What’s with that guy?’ but 
now I realize it’s just people. It’s you 
and me — later.” 

Santropol Roulant is always look- 
ing for more student volunteers, on 
wheels or heels, in the kitchen or 
bike fixin’, office ledgers or fundrais- 
ers. If you would like to volunteer, 
please phone Bronwen Gillespie at 
282-0245 or e-mail roulant@ 


generation.net 


Staff volunteer Ann Bennett and Rich Gregory, vice-president of 
the Exercise Science Students Association, surrounded by 
supporters of the Hive project. More than 200 attended a “Revive 
the Hive” party last Friday night, raising money for the Learning 
Lab in the Drummond Science Building. 


Campus Physical Space, Gilles 
Pilon, head electrician, Gaston 
Boulanger, coordinator of Moving 
Services, and Jacques St. Amour, 





manager of Custodial Services. 

If you have any ideas or com- 
ments, The Hive has an e-mail 
address: thehive@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Paul Martin calls 
for new order out 
of banking chaos 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


alle Wilfrid-Pelletier was packed 

with graduates, their friends and 
families for Fall Convocation on 
November 20, and there was an 
unusually good turnout of gowned 
and hooded faculty and staff 
on stage. 

The reason may have had some- 
thing to do with the recipients of 
honorary doctorates. One was a 
famous composer, Henryk Gorecki, 
while the other, who was the fea- 
tured speaker, was one of Canada’s 
most powerful politicians. 

Finance minister Paul Martin rose 
to the occasion with a speech calling 
for people, through their govern- 
ments, to reclaim their power over 
the world’s banks. 

Globalization can be a powerful 
tool for good, Martin said, but it can 
also “leave people feeling hostage to 
forces over which they have no con- 
trol. Even worse, their confidence in 
the future is shaken by the suspicion 
that their governments have no more 
ability to shape these forces than 
they themselves do.” 

The answer, he suggested, is to 
strengthen controls over the abuse- 
ridden banking systems of some 
other countries. He referred to a six- 


point plan to address the Asian 
financial crisis that was unveiled by 
the Liberals in September. 

“It is not good enough to have a 
system of international finance that 
works for financiers,” he said. “We 
must have a system that works for 
people.” 

Martin also called for renewed 
increased investment in the skills and 
education of young Canadians. “We 
cannot be satisfied to simply lower 
our borders. We must also raise our 
standards.” 

Rector Frederick Lowy, in a 
speech of thanks, made a point of 
mentioning the financial difficulties 
universities have endured in recent 
years, although he allowed that the 
last two federal budgets have begun 
to redress the cuts of previous federal 
and provincial governments. 

The order of convocation was 
reversed at the last moment so that 
graduates would be sure to get their 
degrees even if Martin’s speech was 
disrupted. A small group protesting 
cuts to education and lack of finan- 
cial support for students gathered 
outside Place-des-Arts, but didn’t 
affect the ceremonies inside or the 
lunch held afterwards for Gorecki, 
Martin and their guests at the Musée 
dart contemporain. 
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A world premiere for son Mikolaj 


Conversation and music with 
composer Henryk Gorecki 





BY EUGENIA XENOS 


warmly appreciative audience 

welcomed Polish composer 
Henryk Gorecki to the Concordia 
Concert Hall on November 20, 
where he gave an endearing inter- 
view and watched a performance of 
music by himself and his son. 

Gorecki was awarded an honorary 
degree by the University earlier in 
the day. He and his son, Mikolaj, a 
27-year-old composer who once 
studied at the Banff School of Fine 
Arts in Alberta, were in town for 
about a week, and attended another 
performance of their music the day 
after Convocation at St. Leon 
Church in Westmount. 

Eva Monczak, one of the organiz- 
ers of his visit, said it took two years 
for her husband, violinist Mariusz 
Monczak, to convince Gorecki to 
visit Montreal. “He kept saying he 
doesn’t like to travel,” Eva said. “He 
didn’t want to come just for the 
flowers. But we made it convenient 
for him, picking the fall because he 
won't travel in winter, spring or 
summer.” 

She added, “He’s very natural and 
emotional, and doesn’t hide any- 
thing. He’s capable of great warmth. 
But no one can force him to do any- 
thing he doesn’t want to do.” 

Retired Music Professor Wolfgang 
Bottenberg opened the interview 
portion of the evening, which was 





Loyola Medal 


Since 1961, the Loyola Medal has 
been awarded for outstanding leader- 
ship and achievement in Canada. 
Recipients include Georges P. Vanier, 
Jean Vanier and Oscar Peterson. In 
1999, it will be presented at Homecom- 
ing as part of our 25th anniversary 
celebrations. 
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conducted in Polish and German and 
then translated into English, by say- 
ing that while he would like to have 
conversations with Bach and other 
composers about their music, he 
unfortunately can’t. “But tonight, I 
have the chance to converse with one 
of the greats,” he said. 

Bottenberg asked Gorecki about 
the religious influence in his work. “I 
often ask myself what profound 
music is,” Gorecki replied. “Is a pro- 
found Schubert piece less sacred 
than the Kyrie from my own mass? 
When Rossini writes religious music, 
it’s still opera. It doesn’t just depend 
on the titles of the works.” 

Gorecki, true to his reputation of 
being a modest and earthy man, also 
displayed a good sense of humour. 
When asked when he will write his 
fourth symphony, he said, “I first 
have to write the fifth and the ninth, 
then I will go back and do the fourth 
and sixth.” He gained fame world- 
wide with his Symphony No. 3 
(Symphony of Sorrowful Songs) in 
1989, but he has written more than 
150 works before and since. 

Bottenberg asked Gorecki on 
behalf of an audience member 
whether there is anything more 
beautiful than music. Gorecki said, 
“Yes. We don’t have to look far; 
there’s nothing more beautiful than 
what is around us: life. We have to 
direct our senses to the good things 


in life, not the bad. This is my phi- 


In BRIEF... 


Nomination forms are available from 
the Rector’s Office or Alumni Affairs. 
For criteria and further details, please 
contact Garry Milton, secretary of 
the committee, at garrym@vax2. 
concordia.ca. 

The Medal is given every two years 
to an outstanding person, known to 
both English- and French-speaking 
communities, whose acceptance of the 
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losophy of music.” He added that 
sometimes it is harder to make a 
beautiful table or chair than a piece 
of music, but checked himself. 
“Well, maybe I’m going too far!” 

Then, summoning the end of 
the interview, Gorecki said, “Speak- 
ing of music, shouldn’t we let the 
musicians play?” 

And play they did. The energetic 
Penderecki Quartet, from Kitchener, 
performed Gérecki’s String Quartet 
No. 2 (Quasi una Fantasia, 1991) with 
style and emotion, making it a joy to 
watch. Dedicated to California’s Kro- 
nos Quartet, the piece combines slow, 
pulsing beats with themes influenced 
by the folk tradition. 

Concordia Music Professors Lise- 
lyn Adams, flute, and Louise 
Samson, piano, performed For You 
Ann-Lill, op. 58 (1986-90), a mini- 
malist, bitonal piece he finalized for 
Danish flautist Ann-Lill Ree. 

Local musicians Mariusz Mon- 
czak, violin, and Irina Vorobieva, 
piano, gallantly gave Little Fantasia, 
op. 73 (1997) its Canadian debut. 
Also a first was a recent work by 
Gérecki’s son, Six Bagatelles, for 
piano, violin and cello. Feisty 
Francoise Gadbois tackled the piano, 
while Monczak and Gordon Cleland 
played violin and cello, respectively. 

The concert will be broadcast later 
this season on CBC Radio Two’s 
Two New Hours, heard Sundays 
at 10 p.m. 





award should bring prestige to 
Concordia and Loyola. 

In this anniversary year, special con- 
sideration will be given to Concordia, 
Loyola and Sir George Williams alumni, 
and those who have made an excep- 
tional contribution to Concordia or one 
of its founding institutions. 
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A lovely fairy tale at the 
D.B. Clarke Theatre 


BY SYLVAIN-JACQUES 
DESJARDINS 


xpect to be enchanted by the 

Concordia Theatre Depart- 
ment’s Christmas production of The 
Nightingale, a play that features 
singing and fun for the whole family, 
now playing at the D.B. Clark 
Theatre. 

Based on the popular fairy tale by 
Hans Christian Andersen, author of 
such children’s classics as The Ugly 
Duckling and Thumbelina, The 
Nightingale is adapted for the 
stage by former Montrealer John 
Lazarus. 

“The Nightingale is such a magical, 
delightful piece that it’s perfect for 
Christmas time,” said director Elsa 
Bolam, who is founding artistic 
director of Montreal's Geordie Pro- 
ductions. “I’ve loved this story since 
childhood.” 

Two hours in length, with a cast 
of 15 student actors, the play should 
appeal to children and adults alike. 
“The adults, especially, should enjoy 
the satire on government a’ es 
of power, bureaucracy and the 
Nightingale’s wish for artistic 
freedom,” she said. 

Set in China, The Nightingale is 
the story of an emperor who lives a 
lonely, isolated life, huddled in his 
opulent palace, completely unaware 
that a sweetly singing bird lives in his 
own backyard until he reads about its 
wonders in a book. 

He summons the bird to be 
brought to his residence and listens 
to it sing from its cage every day — 
until he is sent an ostentatiously 
bejeweled mechanical “nightingale” 
that his music-master claims is supe- 
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rior. The real nightingale manages to 
escape, only to return and literally 
sing the emperor back to life. 

“This play really possesses univer- 
sal truths,” Bolam said, such as how 
we should appreciate the splendours 
of nature and the things that we 
have. “It also teaches that there are 
more important things in life than 
material objects.” 

Can you think of a better theme 
during the gift-giving season? 





The Nightingale, with original 
music composed by John Roby, Chinese- 
influenced costumes by Pat Flood, a 
versatile set lighted by Kairiin Bright 
and designed by Dominique Guindon, 
is playing at the D.B. Clark Theatre, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blud., from 
December 4 to 13. See the Back Page for 
times. Tickets are $6 for children under 
14, $8 for students or seniors, and $12 
for others. Call 845-9810 for more 
information. 





Luc Montagnier gives talk on his 15-year career 


HIV discoverer looks to next 
century for a cure 


BY DIANA TEGENKAMP 


be Montagnier, the French 
researcher known world-wide as 
the discoverer of HIV, gave an 
overview of his work in a public lec- 
ture on November 12. 

He charted the evolution of his 
HIV/AIDS research from his 
discovery of the human immuno- 
deficiency virus in 1983 to his 
present work as director of the 
Bernard and Gloria Salick Centre 
for Molecular and Cellular Biology, 
at Queen’s College, in New York. 

For the average person, Montag- 
nier’s technical address might have 
been best appreciated as a form of 
abstract poetry, and the projected 
images of necklace-like virai patterns 
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and pie-charts as a sort of avant- 
garde visual art. 

However, during the question 
period, he fielded queries that ranged 
from gender issues in medical studies 
to the prohibitive costs of drugs and 
the politics behind pharmaceutical 
companies. The major question, of 
course, was, When will there be a 
cure for AIDS? 

Montagnier gave no easy, reassur- 
ing reply. AIDS could be probably 
eradicated in the next century by 
combining three approaches. The 
first is prevention — educating peo- 
ple and making sure they are aware 
that HIV/AIDS still exists. 

The second would be to raise 
socio-economic levels, as it is clear 
that AIDS is now mostly a disease of 


poor people, and finally, research — 
finding better treatments for HIV- 
positive people and developing a 
vaccine against HIV. 

Montagnier’s lecture was part of 
the Concordia University Commu- 
nity Lecture Series on HIV/AIDS. 
He was introduced by Mark Wain- 
berg, director of the McGill AIDS 
Centre. 

The next lecture in the series is by 
Ron Athey, a U.S. performance 
artist, on Thursday, January 21, at 
5:30 p.m. in H-110. A concert by 
Athey with jazz vocals by Christina 
Thompson will take place at the 
Saidye Bronfman Centre for the 
Arts on Saturday, January 23, at 
8 p.m. for information, please call 
848-4234. 
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CENPARMI celebrates 10th anniversary 
Teaching computers 
how to read 


BY FRANK KUIN 


modest computer room in one 

of Concordia’s most renowned 
research centres offered a revealing 
glimpse into the future on Novem- 
ber 20 — a future in which 
computers will be better able to 
interpret such wide-ranging images 
as handwritten addresses, printed 
documents in different languages, 
and samples of biogenetic material. 

During an open house at the Cen- 
tre for Pattern Recognition and 
Machine Intelligence (CENPAR- 
MI), held to mark its 10th 
anniversary, remarkable demonstra- 
tions were given of pioneering 
projects to teach computers how to 
read. On a series of screens, digital- 
ized images of handwritten city 
names and DNA samples were 
processed — material that is still 
read and interpreted best by humans. 

However, such demand exists for 
computer technology that would 
flawlessly recognize human hand- 
writing and other irregular patterns 
that CENPARMI is conducting 
research in co-operation with a vari- 
ety of institutions, such as the Jewish 
General Hospital, the postal service 
of France, and the Department of 
National Defence in Ottawa. They 
are co-funding research projects by 
Concordia scientists and graduate 
students to improve existing tech- 
nologies. 

“Computers are able to deal with 
larger quantities of data than peo- 
ple,” said Xiangyun Ye, a 
post-doctoral fellow who is working 
with technology for the digital pro- 
cessing of DNA samples. “They are 
also more objective than people,” she 
said, while demonstrating ways in 
which the computer corrects distor- 
tions in the images of six DNA 
segments, in order to make them 
directly comparable. 

Her project in Biogenetic Image 
Analysis, carried out in collaboration 
with the Jewish General Hospital 
and l’Ecole de Technologie 
Supérieure, is aimed at giving biolo- 
gists an opportunity to contrast and 
compare great numbers of DNA 
samples electronically. That should 
help them, among other things, 
identify segments that are most 
important to human aging, the 
researcher explained. 

Seated next to her, Frédéric Gran- 


didier, a PhD student from France, 
was demonstrating an equally practi- 
cal application of pattern recognition 
technology. In a project funded by 
the French postal service, he is trying 
to improve a system for recognition 
of handwritten city names that is 
already in experimental use in 
France. 

“We try to remove all variability,” 
Grandidier said, as he showed how a 
handwritten image on the screen 
reading ‘Saint-Gilles’ was made 
comprehensible to the computer. 
“The information has to be reduced 
to the most pertinent features. He 
ordered the machine to put the writ- 
ing on a horizontal line, remove the 
skewed angle and make all the letters 
of equal height. After submitting it 
to a database of French city names, 
the computer then matched it with 
the right one. 

Professor Ching Suen, Director of 
CENPARMI, elaborated on the 
challenges of handwriting recogni- 
tion. “We hope to be able to 
recognize more casual handwriting 
in the future,” he said. “Right now, 
the system still makes some mistakes 
here and there. We're trying to find 
out more about the knowledge of 
human readers, and how to imple- 
ment it into the computer.” 

Once that is done, “people will be 
able to use the system with more 
confidence,” said Suen, who has 
done more than 25 years of research 
in handwriting recognition. That, he 
said, would pave the way toward 
errorless electronic processing of 
handwritten cheques, one of the 
biggest challenges of the science. 

But CENPARMI is not alone in 
that quest. “Internationally, there are 
several very active groups competing 
on this subject,” Suen said, citing 
groups in the United States, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and Russia. “I 
think we are doing very well because 
of our long history and very extensive 
research in this area. We are leading 
in the field.” 

Suen is the driving force behind 
the centre, which has about 12 pro- 
fessors from different universities 
and whose industrial collaborators 
include Bell, AT&T, IBM and 
research institutes in Japan, China 
and Taiwan. In 2002, the centre will 
hold the largest international pattern 
recognition conference, in Quebec 


City, to be chaired by Suen. 


Browse through the 
CTR online! 


pr.concordia.ca/ctr/ 


All our stories, the Back Page — even our publication 
schedule — are there. 
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The Street, Daniel Cross’s 
touching, gritty documentary 
about the men who congregate 
at the Guy Métro station, is 
getting more international 
notice. It will be given five 
theatrical screenings in Paris, 
thanks to the people at 


u Paris's Videotheque, who have 


transferred it to 35-mm format. 
Cross, a Concordia BFA/MFA, is 
also a staff member in the Audio 
Visual unit of lITS. 


Our men on the Hill 


rofessors Lorne Switzer 

(Finance) and William Bukows- 
ki (Psychology) were Concordia’s 
representatives on Parliament Hill 
recently. 

They were part of an event spon- 
sored by SSHRC, the Social Science 
and Humanities Research Council, 
that brought leading researchers 
from across Canada to Ottawa to 
present their research to politicians, 
decision-makers and journalists. 

Over the course of the event, held 
November 1 to 3, SSHRC also ran 
several planning workshops. Switzer 
and Bukowski met with minister of 
industry John Manley, several MPs 
and a senator, the deputy health 
minister, and Eddie Goldenberg, 


senior policy advisor to the prime 
minister. 

Bukowski commented afterwards, 
“Parliamentarians and policy-makers 
live in a world that is almost as iso- 
lated as the ivory tower where we are 
purported to live. Their needs and 
daily demands don’t allow them 
much contact with professors and 
social scientists. 

“I think that they were eager to 
learn more about us and to see the 
value and relevance of our work for 
the issues they face. The MPs, sena- 
tors and policy-makers I met were 
very heterogeneous — they weren't all 
cut from the same cloth. But I think 
that the role of social science was 
immediately apparent to them all.” 


Architect from Brazil wins 
international student award 


Bee to Ines Siqueira, 
a Master’s of Applied Science 
student in Construction Engineering 
and Management. 

She has won the 1998 Interna- 
tional Student Paper Award from 
the Project Management Institute’s 
Educational Foundation. The award 
was announced at the Institute’s 
29th annual seminar, held in Long 
Beach, California, attended by more 
than 2,000 members. 

Siqueira is a native of Brazil, and 
comes from a family of engineers. 
She studied to be an architect, and 
practised her profession for seven 
years in Brazil, doing design and 
construction management. However, 


she began to feel the need for anoth- 


er degree in that field. 

Travelling for pleasure brought 
her to Montreal, where she had a 
friend doing graduate work at 
Concordia. When she discovered 
our unusual School for Building 
(recently renamed the Department 
of Building, Civil and Environmen- 
tal Engineering), she realized 
that it was just what she was 
looking for. 

“T love it,” she said when contact- 
ed about her award. “It’s an excellent 
program.” 

Her paper is titled “Automated 
Cost Estimating System Using 
Neural Networks,” and her supervi- 
sor is Professor Osama Moselhi, 
Chair of the department. 


Always an eye-opener 
Instructional and Information Technology Services 


) dam-Talaler-] me) el-Jamarelety-) 


Thursday, December 17, 3 to 7 p.m. 
J.A. deSéve Cinema 


Let us take you to the movies, using clips from the classics and the 
University’s own special moments captured on film. 


Vendor presentations 
Demonstrations by IITS personnel 
Skill-testing games — for prizes 





Young 
chemists 
shine 


he Department of Chemistry 

and Biochemistry presented a 
chemistry “extravaganza” at the 
National Council of Black Educators 
of Canada’s third national confer- 
ence on science and technology, held 
October 15 to 17 at the Hotel 
du Parc. 

The Concordia students from the 
department who led the workshop 
for elementary and secondary stu- 
dents were Thea Scantlebury, 
Neema Chirwa, Dominic Werugia, 
Paul Loncke and Barbara Morgan. 
There were also students from the 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration and the Department of 
Biology: Eric Pappoe, Amina Cole, 
Davina Bakare and Ingrid Muzac. 

Thea Scantlebury was given the 
Young Black Scientist Award by the 
Quebec Black Medical Association 
for the best poster presentation. Her 
work was titled “The Role of Acyla- 
tion Stimulating Protein (ASP) in 
Obesity.” 


UN Club wins 
award in Chicago 


ongratulations to Concordia’s 
Model United Nations Club. A 
delegation of eight members repre- 
sented Syria at the American Model 
UN in Chicago recently, and walked 
away with the Best Delegation award. 
Teams from 80 universities took 
part in the simulation, in which groups 
of student debaters present the inter- 
ests of countries around the world. 
Concordia’s Model UN Club has 
about 40 active members, reported 
Lamis Abulkhair, who was one of 
those who went to Chicago. The 
next stop for the club is a meet at 
McGill, and then it’s on to Harvard 


for another one. 





Congratulations to Communications 
Studies students Sandra Dametto and 
Julia Dover, who have each won a 
$10,000 Celanese Canada International- 
ist Fellowship. The program, now in its 
third year, is aimed at developing young 
talent with international experience. 
Both have plans involving the U.K. 
Dametto is from Montreal, and earned 
her BA at Concordia; now working on 
her MA, she plans to spend a semester 
in a program at Nottingham Trent Uni- 
versity and do research in London. 
Dover, who is from Calgary, also 
earned her BA here, and is in a one- 
year Master's program in European 
literature at Cambridge University. 


Congratulations to Nancy Marrelli 
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Professor Paul Fazio received an honorary plaque on October 27 for his 
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outstanding contributions as past president and founder of the Quebec 
Building Envelope Council. Dean of Engineering and Computer Science 
Nabil Esmail is presenting the plaque. To his left is Raymond Blanchette, 
president of the council, and to Fazio’s right is Luis de Miguel, director- 


general of the OBEC. 


A Gordon Fisher 
colloquium 


colloquium and dinner were 
held October 31 to honour 
Economics Professor Gordon Fisher 
on his 70th birthday. He is third 
from the left in the photo, and is 
surrounded by the speakers. Left to 
right are Adolf Buse (University of 
Alberta), Dale Poirier (University of 
Toronto), Fisher, Russell Davison 
(Queen’s University), and Gordon 
Anderson (University of Toronto). 
Fisher was born in England, and 
specialized in statistics at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham and Cambridge 
University. He taught in Glasgow 


in BRIEF... 


(Archives) and Simon Dardick (Eng- 
lish), whose Véhicule Press published 
the winner of the Governor-General’s 
Award for Poetry for 1998. The book is 
White Stone: The Alice Poems, a first 
collection of work by Ottawa poet 
Stephanie Bolster. Véhicule is celebrat- 
ing its 25th year. 


Stanley G. French (Philosophy) recently 
addressed the Montreal Lakeshore Uni- 
versity Women’s Club on the topic 
“From Cause to Consequence: The 
Mistreatment of Women and Children.” 


S.K. Goyal (Decision Sciences/MIS) co- 
authored the paper “Total Quality 
Management: A New Perspective for 
Improving Quality and Productivity.” It 
will appear in an issue of the /nterna- 





and Birmingham, and in 1964 was 
elected to the Leverhulme Chair of 
Econonometrics at Southampton 
University. 

He came to Canada in 1975, 
teaching first at Queen’s University, 
and then, beginning at 1990, at 
Concordia, where he chaired the 
Department of Economics and was 
responsible for hiring the younger 
generation of economists and adding 
vitality to the graduate program. 

More than 40 people took part in 
the colloquium, which ended with 
dinner at a nearby restaurant. 





tional Journal of Quality and Reliability 
Management. 


Lorne Switzer (Finance) has had two 
articles accepted for publication: “The 
Interactions Between Trading Volume 
and Volatility: Evidence from the Equity 
Options Markers” in Applied Financial 
Economics, and “The Effects of New 
Issues and Redemptions of TSE Index 
Participation Units” in Corporate Struc- 
ture Finance and Operations. He 
delivered papers at conferences in 
Helsinki last June, in Toronto in 
September, and in Chicago in October, 
and was selected to the program com- 
mittee of the European Financial 
Management Association's meeting in 
Paris next June. 
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Liberal Arts College grad comes back with a lecture 


Bard's female counterparts 
come out of the closet 


BY PAUL SERRALHEIRO 





> celebrate its 20th anniversary, 
the Liberal Arts College has 
been hosting a lecture series featur- 
ing some of its most illustrious 
alumni. On November 19, Marta 
Straznicky, who is now a professor of 
English at Queen’s University, spoke 
on women and theatre in Shake- 
speare’s time. 

Straznicky’s focus was on women’s 
involvement in theatre of a non-pro- 
fessional or non-commercial nature. 
Theatre’s low-brow character dis- 
couraged the involvement of women. 

“Class was of more concern than 
gender,” Straznicky explained. Publi- 
cation and public performance were 
looked down upon for the gentry, 
and educated women may have been 
disinclined to write for such boorish 
audiences. 

However, women were involved in 
theatre in many forms — reciting 
and writing dramatic poetry and 
masques, and translating plays, as 
with the version of Euripides’ Iphige- 
nia by Lady Jane Lumbly. 

Women were sometimes share- 
holders in theatres. They acted in 
religious and domestic plays, and 
toured in French and Italian compa- 
nies. Companies of married couples 








Protestants and Catholics fought the British — and told the tale as propaganda 


The Irish Rebellion of 1798 went 


toured with “vaudeville-style” pro- 
ductions featuring dancing and 
tumbling. 

Most notable among the actresses 
of the time was Mary Firth, a female 
transvestite. She had a “very colour- 
ful public life, sometimes drawing 
attention from the authorities,” 
Straznicky said. The Roaring Girl was 
a play written about her. 

Straznicky devoted most of her 
attention to closet drama, a form of 


Theatre’ low-brow 
character discouraged the 
involvement of women 


dramatic verse for reading in the “clos- 
et,” a small room commonly adjoining 
the bedroom in the homes of the 
nobility for reflection and reading, a 
private place where women could pur- 
sue their intellectual interests. 

There was some concern, given 
the kind of frank treatment given to 
sex in Elizabethan drama, about 
women reading lascivious plays in 
private. But women did read them 
— and write them. 

Elizabeth Carry, a prominent 
writer of closet drama in Shake- 
speare’s time, is a central figure in 
Straznicky’s research. The most 


famous female playwright among 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, Carry 
was tutored by Michael Drayton and 
Sir John Davies. 

Her play The Tragedy of Mariam, 
published in 1613, is the first pub- 
licly acknowledged play by a woman. 
Probably based on the story of the 
Countess of Pembroke, it concerned 
“the tragic consequences of a woman 
speaking her mind and opposing her 
husband’s will.” 

Straznicky, who went on from 
Concordia to complete an MA and 
PhD at the University of Ottawa and 
become a specialist on Shakespeare 
and his period, has published in this 
area and is currently studying radio 
adaptations of Shakespeare for the 
CBC from 1940 to 1950. She is also 
at work on a book tentatively titled 
Secret Discoveries: Women’s Closet 
Drama in Early Modern England. 

‘I was drawn to the unencumbered 
aspect of the subject,” Straznicky 
said. In her research on Shakespeare 
as a graduate student, she found that 
an extraordinary amount of sec- 
ondary material exists as a kind of 
barrier between the reader and the 
Bard. In her exploration of women 
and theatre in Shakespeare’s time, 
Straznicky has satisfied a “hunger for 
something undiscovered.” 


beyond sectarianism 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


his year, the Irish government is 

commemorating the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798. According to 
speakers at a recent panel at 
Concordia, the event is still a source 
of division and controversy for the 
Irish, even after 200 years have 
passed. 

The rebellion was a three-week 
spasm of bloodletting in which both 
Catholic and Protestant rebels tried 
unsuccessfully to shake off British 
rule. 

At the centre of the rebellion were 
the United Irishmen, a radical group 
that aspired to unite Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland. But from the 
beginning, the rebellion was marked 
by intense sectarian violence. The 
result has been wildly divergent 
interpretations on what the event 
was really about. 

Tom Bartlett, professor of modern 
Irish history at University College, 
Dublin, argued that the sectarian 
violence was perpetrated by individ- 
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uals and groups taking advantage of 
the chaos, in defiance of the wishes 
of rebel leadership. 

“Was the rebellion a war of reli- 
gion?” Bartlett asked. “Despite the 
sectarian violence, one can hardly 
think that that was the United Irish- 
men’s original intention. Many of 
the heads of the Irishmen were 
themselves Protestant, and the lead- 
ers denounced sectarianism. It was 
clearly easy for evil individuals to 
exact personal revenge during the 
disorder of rebellion.” 

Kevin Whelan, director of 
Dublin’s Notre Dame Hill Centre, 
said that “after 1798, memories split 
into two major groups, one Protes- 
tant, one Catholic.” An early 
Protestant version of the rebellion 
was solely concerned with the sectar- 
ian violence, “reducing it to simply 
one more episode in the age-old 
story of Catholic barbarity and 
Catholic assaults on Irish Protes- 
tants.” 

This version has a lasting influ- 
ence on Irish Protestants, even to the 


present day. “It was very simplistic, 
very straightforward, but also enor- 
mously potent.” 

The most influential Catholic 
account of the rebellion was pub- 
lished in the late 1800s by a 
Franciscan friar, Father Patrick 
Cavenaugh, who was born in Wex- 
ford, one of the counties at the 
centre of the rebellion. 

“His version was essentially a his- 
tory of the rebellion in Wexford,” 
Whelan said. “He said that the 
Catholics of Wexford were goaded 
into rebellion by the outrageous 
onslaught of the British army, the 
Orange Societies (Protestant groups 
loyal to the Crown) and the Loyal- 
ists. He also said that the rebellion 
was not organized, but spontaneous, 
and that its single most important 
feature was not the United Irishmen, 
but the clerical leadership.” 

This version remains compelling 
to many Irish Catholics. “That 
became the dominant version of 
1798,” Whelan said. “Up to the pre- 
sent day, this is the one that survives 
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Concordia was recently part of an education fair in Mexico City, and 
generated nearly 1,800 inquiries for our graduate, undergraduate and 
continuing education English-language and professional programs. 

in the photograph are (left to right) Richard Diubaldo, Director of the 
Centre for Continuing Education, Frederick Francis, Deputy Director, 
CIAC, and Professor Carlos Castellanos, Management Department, 
CETYS (Mexico). In the background is Diane Mills, of Bishop’s University. 
Mills and Francis coordinated the participation of Quebec universities, 
under the sponsorship of the Ministére des Relations Internationales du 
Québec (MRI). 
Recently, University Registrar Lynn Prendergast and Christopher Hyde, 
Director of Advancement and Associate Vice-Rector, Institutional 
Relations, participated in the Canadian Education Centre (CEC) Fairs in 
Hong Kong. Tom Swift, formerly of the Office of the Registrar, now with 
the Faculty of Commerce and Administration, is currently taking part in 
education fairs in major cities in India. 


Department of Contemporary Dangé 


Concordi 


Open House 


Tomorrow’s 
Choreograp 
in Wexford and elsewhere.” 

Whelan said that both versions 
share the same flaw. “In some senses, 
they are mirror images of one anoth- 
er; both are sectarian versions. The 
only difference is that the good guys 
and bad guys are reversed. Both are 
also, in some senses, morality tales. 
They are not at all concerned with 
understanding the 1790s or 1798. 
They are crucially concerned with 
using those events for political pro- 
paganda.” 

In order to reconcile these mirror- 
images, Whelan suggested that the 
Irish need to restore a more balanced 
view of the past. 

“While the past cannot be restored, 
memory can. It is precisely the task of 
historians and artists to create a cul- 
tural memory. If one restores a more 
generous and enabling version of 
1798, we can begin the difficult task 
of moving Irish politics out of the sec- 
tarian rut in which it has been 
confined since 1798.” 

The panel was presented as part of 
the Concordia Irish Lecture Series. 


Today... 


Studio 303 

Belgo Building 

372 Ste. Catherine W. 
(corner de Bleury) 
December 11, 12 at 8 p.m 
December 14 at 2:30 p.m. § 


Tickets $3-$4 


Info: S4AS-4740 
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Go, Stingers, go! 





Concordia supporters showed their colours at the Vanier Cup at SkyDome in Toronto, Saturday. Stinger fans 
were more numerous — and vociferous — than their University of Saskatchewan counterparts, although they 
couldn’t coax their heroes to victory. More than 100 Concordia faithful, including several members of Concordia’s 
top brass, enjoyed a boisterous pre-game brunch at the Acme Bar & Grill, organized by former Stinger assistant 
coach and Concordia alumnus Bob Hurtubise. After the game, the players, coaches and a good number of fans 
celebrated and commiserated well into the night at Joe Badali’s restaurant and bar. 


Graduate airs his 
views on Maclean’s 


Bo“ Davetian didn’t waste any 
time after receiving his MA in 
Sociology at Fall Convocation. 

He started a journal called 
Atlantis, and devoted the first issue 
to a critique of the Maclean’s maga- 
zine rankings of Canadian 
universities, which once again place 
Concordia last in its category. In the 
essay, he excoriated the magazine for 
overrating privileged universities, 
ignoring outstanding departments at 
less fortunate institutions, neglecting 
good teaching and failing to consult 
students. 

Then Davetian set about distrib- 
uting his views as widely as possible. 
Atlantis went to all faculty members, 
newspapers (including towns whose 
universities rated poorly), other Que- 
bec rectors/principals and Maclean's 
itself. A copy centre near the down- 
town campus paid for 10,000 copies 
of a shorter version. 


Davetian is well placed to defend 
Concordia as a second-chance uni- 
versity. He came here as a mature 
student after failing university the 
first time around. This time, his 
GPA for his BA was 4.12, and for 
his MA, 4.13, including a book- 
length thesis. (A perfect GPA, rarely 
attained, is 4.3.) He also did a minor 
in creative writing, producing a 
prize-winning book of fiction, The 
Seventh Circle. 

On graduation, he was awarded a 
Commonwealth doctoral fellowship 
for study in the U.K., the University 
of Toronto Doctoral Connaught 
Fellowship, and a SSHRC fellow- 
ship, among others. He is currently 
teaching sociology and doing doctor- 
al research at Concordia. 

For a copy of Davetian’s journal, 
please contact him at davetian@genera- 
tion.net 

-BB 





Concussions in hockey: A big headache 


BY LAURIE ALPERN 


teve Matresky sits in the stands, 

watching his old teammates 
practicing. The former Stingers 
defenceman won't be joining them. 
At only 22, the third-year Econom- 
ics major has been forced to retire 
because of too many concussions. 

“I had three in three-and-a-half 
weeks last season,” Matresky said, 
shaking his head. “The last one 
wasn’t even a severe hit, but my head 
was already mush. It doesn’t take a 
hard hit to get another concussion.” 

Matresky looks fine. No one can 
tell that he still has constant 
migraine headaches, and his head 
“feels 10 times bigger than it is.” 
There’s also dizziness, seeing stars 
and being sick to his stomach. But 
the worst pain is knowing that he 
will never be able to play hockey 
again. 

“It hurts,” he said, watching his 
ex-teammates sweating through 
skating drills. “When I think of win- 
ter, I think hockey.” 

Last summer, Matresky’s physi- 
cian in Toronto recommended 
quitting after putting the 62”, 225- 
pound athlete through extensive 
testing. 

“T didn’t think it would be so hard 
until I talked to my parents. My dad 
said that if he ever saw me on the ice 
again, he’d break both my legs!” A 
touch of a smile comes to his lips 
when he remembers his father’s 
words. 

Stingers coach Yves Beaucage 
knows his squad will feel the loss of 
Matresky. “Steve brought a lot of 
stability, poise and a lot of maturity 
to the team. He loved hockey — he 
still does.” 


Beaucage, now in his ninth year 


coaching the Stingers, respects 
Matresky’s decision, despite the fact 
that his blueline now consists of 
rookies except for one veteran. “T’'ll 
never put the physical health of an 
athlete in danger,” he said. “A nose 
can be repaired, a tooth replaced, but 
you only have one head — it’s not 
replaceable.” 

Beaucage has already lost four 
players to concussions this season. 
While Matresky is the only one (as 
of now) who will never play again, 
forwards Eric Nadeau, Martin Cor- 
beil and defenceman Eric Jenkins are 
all at risk after suffering from con- 
cussions this year. 

Jenkins, a 21-year-old rookie in 
his first year at Concordia, has 
already had seven concussions, 
including several during his seasons 
with Sherbrooke and Chicoutimi, of 
the Quebec Major Junior Hockey 
League. His latest blow to the head 
came in a recent game against the 
York Yeomen. 

“T don’t even know when it was,” 
said the History major from 
Boucherville, who continues to suffer 
from headaches and nausea. “But I 
won't play until there are no more 
symptoms. I’m going to rest for as 
long as they say.” 

Melanie Carter, the team’s athletic 
therapist and a student at Concordia, 
said it is difficult to tell when a play- 
er is ready to return. 

“A lot of players won't tell you if 
they're suffering because they don’t 
want to miss any games,” Carter 
said. “But we don’t have any specific 
ways to test the head. We have to go 
with what the player says. It’s really 
hard, because I can’t see inside — it’s 
not like a knee, where I can feel the 
ligaments.” 

Instead, they use a system of signs 


and symptoms. “We 
ask a lot of questions. Is 
the headache worse? Is 
there dizziness? Ring- 
ing in the ears? No 
balance? Are their 
pupils dilating?” 

Post-concussion syn- 
drome, which often 
occurs after being hit 
on the head, can 
involve such symptoms 
as headaches, dizziness, 
nausea, fatigue, loss 
of balance, irritability, 
difficulty with concen- 
tration, and memory 
loss. 

“Hockey _ players 
today are human torpe- 
does,” Beaucage said. 
“They're fearless. There 
is not an inch of body 
that isn’t protected, and 
they use their sticks as 
weapons.” 

While concussions 
can occur from legal 
body contact every once 
in a while, most of the 
time, dirty stick work is 
to blame. Beaucage 
thinks that fighting, 
which is condemned in university 
hockey, can be a solution to the 
problem of increasing stick violence. 
‘Tm not saying that fighting is good, 
but it brings respect back into the 
game. After a fight, emotions usually 
calm down.” 

Both Jenkins and Matresky blame 
“a lack of respect for other players” in 
their league, but the National Hock- 
ey League is no different. Since 
1996, the league has seen the forced 
retirement of New York Islander 
Brett Lindros, at the age of 21, and 
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Steve Matresky, who had to retire from 
hockey, talks to Eric Jenkins, who has since 
returned to playing with the Stingers. 


Pat Lafontaine, long-time superstar 
of the Buffalo Sabres and New York 
Rangers. While Paul Kariya of Ana- 
heim’s Mighty Ducks is back after a 
vicious on-ice attack, Lindros has 
turned to broadcasting. 

Jenkins is now back in the 
Stingers lineup but Steve Matresky 
will stay on at Concordia, working 
on security at the Concordia Arena 
and focusing on his studies. “Now I 
can concentrate on school. That’s the 
main reason I’m here,” he said opti- 
mistically. 
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Men's hockey 
team enjoying a 
winning season 


Despite injuries to key players and 
a blueline backed by rookies, the 
Stingers go into the holidays with 
a six-game unbeaten streak and 
an impressive record of 9-3-1. 

Currently ranked sixth in the 
country, the Stingers are in a 
heated battle for first place with 
the Ottawa Gee-Gees and the 
top-ranked Trois-Riviéres Patri- 
otes. With huge wins over both 
teams in the past few weeks, the 
Stingers have proven they can 
play with the best of them. 


Coming games: 


Men’s basketball 

Sat., Jan. 9, vs. York, 7:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan. 10, vs. Laurentian, 3 p.m. 
Fri., Jan. 22, vs. Toronto, 7:30 p.m. 
Sat., Jan. 30, vs. Ottawa, 7:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan. 31, vs. Carleton, 3 p.m. 


Women’s basketball 

Sat., Jan. 9, vs. York, 5:30 p.m. 
Sat., Jan. 10, vs. Laurentian, 1 p.m. 
Fri., Jan, 22, vs. Toronto, 5:30 p.m. 
Sat., Jan 30, vs. Ottawa, 5:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan 31, vs. Carleton, 1 p.m. 


Men's hockey 

Tues., Jan. 12, vs. Ottawa. 7;30 p.m. 
Fri., Jan 15, vs. McGill, 7:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan 24, vs. UQTR, 7 p.m. 


Women’s hockey ‘ 
Fri., Jan 22-24, Theresa Humes 
Tournament . 


For more information, — 
call Athletics, 848-3860. 
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Applied Psychology 
Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confi- 
dential psychotherapy and assessment 
for adults, couples, families, children 
and teenagers. By appointment only. 
Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until December 18 

Between Body and Soul, a two-venue 
exhibition of 16 artists, taking place at 
the Leonard and Bina Ellen Gallery and 
the Saidye Bronfman Centre for the 
Arts. Leonard and Bina Ellen Art 
Gallery, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. 
Free. Info: 848-4750. 





CPR/First Aid 
Courses 


Environmental Health and Safety 
offers the following courses, which 
are open to everyone. For information 
and prices, call Training Coordinator 
Donna Fasciano at 848-4355. 


December 4— Heartsaver CPR 
December 8 — Heartsaver CPR 


December 9, 10 — CSST First Aid 
(French) 


Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


Register for the following workshops 
at 848-2495. 


Faculty Development Workshop 
Series 

1. Teaching Large Classes at 
Concordia: Voices of Experience. 
This workshop will address issues 
such as class management, grading, 
cheating and making use of resources. 
Friday, December 4, 10 a.m. - noon. H- 
771, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 


2. Three-Day Instructional Skills 
Workshop. Refine fundamental skills 
such as writing objectives, preparing 
lesson plans and conducting sessions. 
Enrolment limited to six. December 9 - 
11, 9.a.m. - 4 p.m. Place: TBA. 








Community Events 


Temporary jobs over Christmas 
Youth Employment Services is a one- 
stop-shop for Montreal students look- 
ing for work. We help entrepreneurs 
get started, and job-hunters with their 
job search. New this Christmas: list of 
200 temporary downtown/west-end 
retail jobs. 630 René-Lévesque W., 
suite 185. Info: 878-9788, or 
www.yesmtl.org 


John Abbott College Outdoor Ed 
Twenty-fifth anniversary reunion on 
December 4, 8 p.m., Stuart Hall 
Cafeteria. Former students, staff and 
volunteers are welcome. $5 at the 
door. Info: 457-6610, ext. 411. 


Parent Finders Montreal 

We are a non-profit, volunteer-run 
search and support group for 
adoptees, birth parents, and adoptive 
parents. We meet on the third 
Thursday of every month, 7:30 to 9 
p.m., at Concordia’s Campus Ministry 
on Loyola Campus (2496 West 
Broadway). Next meeting: December 
17. All welcome. Info: Pat Danielson, 
683-0204. 


Raoul Wallenberg conference 

Presented by the Raoul Wallenberg 
International Movement for Humanity 
and the Canadian Friends of Raoul 
Wallenberg. Keynote speaker: Victor 
Goldbloom. Sunday, December 6, 1 
p.m. Cummings House, 5151 Ste. 
Catherine Rd. Free. All welcome. 


Shalom Line 

Support for all callers experiencing 
loneliness, stress, or other personal 
problems. Anonymous and confiden- 
tial, staffed by trained volunteers. 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., 
Monday-Thursday, 4:30 - 10 p.m. Call 
343-4343. 





Concert Hall 


7141 Sherbrooke W. Tickets and info: 
848-7928. 


Thursday, December 3 

Vocal Jazz Studio/Combo — Jeri 
Brown and Gary Schwartz, directors. 8 
p.m., free. 


Friday, December 4 
Jazz Improvisation Il, directed by 
Charles Ellison. 8 p.m., free. 


Saturday, December 5 
Classical Vocal Repertoire, directed by 
Valerie Kinslow. 8 p.m., free. 


Sunday, December 6 
College Nétre-Dame Christmas 
Concert. 7:30 p.m., $5. 


Tuesday, December 8 
Jazz Improvisation |, directed by Dave 
Turner. 8 p.m., free. 


Wednesday, December 9 
Jazz Guitar Ensemble, directed by 
Michael Berard. 8 p.m., free. 


Thursday, December 10 

Beverly McGuire, Celtic Christmas. 8 
p.m., students free, $5 seniors, $8 
general. 


Friday, December 11 
Concordia Big Band, conducted by 
Dave Turner. 8 p.m., free. 


Saturday, December 12 

Huron Carole: Tom Jackson, Tracey 
Brown, Michael Burgess et al. 8 p.m. 
$23 (proceeds go to a food bank). 


Sunday, December 13 
Opera Repertoire Class, directed by 
Jocelyne Fleury, 8 p.m., free. 


Tuesday, December 15 
Classical Guitar students, directed by 
Garry Antonio, 8 p.m., free. 


Saturday, December 19 

Catherine Lagopatis, piano. Diploma 
Concert, student of Anna Szpilberg. 8 
p.m., free. 


Monday, December 21 
Orchestre des Coréens de Montréal, 7 
p.m. Ticket info: 842-3530. 


Lectures 


Friday, December 4 

Kai Neilsen, Philosophy, Concordia, on 
“On Being a Secularist All the Way 
Down.” Philosophy Colloquium Series. 
4 p.m., H-762, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
W. Info: 848-2500. 


Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information 
Services offers free and confidential 
legal information and assistance to 
the Concordia community. By appoint- 
ment only. Call 848-4960. 





Meetings 


Concordia Council on Student Life 

CCSL, the governing body for Student 
Services at Concordia, will meet on 
December 18 at 10 a.m. (H-769, SGW) 
and January 15 at 10 a.m. (AD-131, 
Loyola). CCSL deals with issues that 


affect student life at Concordia. All 
are welcome. Info: Dean of Students, 
848-4242. 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities is available to all 
members of the University community 
for confidential consultations regard- 
ing any type of unacceptable behav- 
iour, including discrimination and per- 
sonal/sexual harassment, threatening 
and violent conduct, theft, destruction 
of property. Call 848-4857, or drop by 
2150 Bishop, room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and assis- 
tance with university-related prob- 
lems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 2100 
Mackay, room 100. 


Peer Helper Centre 


Peer Helpers are students who are 
trained in active listening skills and 
referrals. Drop by to talk or get infor- 
mation at 2090 Mackay, MI-02, or call 
us at 848-2859. 





Special Events 
and Notices 


Dance Open House 

The Department of Contemporary 
Dance is pleased to announce its 
Open House performance of dance 
works choreographed and performed 
by students. Studio 303 in the Belgo 
Building, 372 Ste. Catherine W. 
December 11 and 12 at 8 p.m., and 
December 13 at 2:30 p.m. $3 students, 
$4 general. Info: 848-4740. 


Theological Studies Student 
Association 

The TSSA, along with the Theological 
Graduate Student Association, will 
hold their Christmas party on 
December 4, 7 p.m., 999 de 
Maisonneuve W. (Canada Trust), pent- 
house suite. Theological students, fac- 
ulty members, Campus Ministry wel- 
come. Potluck, wine. Please bring 
non-perishables for Christmas Basket. 
Info: 653-7836. 


Concordia Women’s Centre 

The Centre is organizing the making of 
a quilt for December 6, to commemo- 
rate the massacre of 14 women at 
L'Ecole Polytechnique in 1989. Make 
your own 10” x 10” quilt square, or 
drop by 2020 Mackay (downstairs) to 
pick up a pre-cut design and materials. 
Info: 848-7431. 


Video presentation 

Shift (1996-97), Imagined Self (1990) 
and Static (1995), by Concordia stu- 
dent Nikki Forrest, will be presented 
until December 12 at Espace 
Vidéographe, 460 Ste. Catherine. Info: 
866-4720. Vidéo d’‘Ecosse will be pre- 
sented at Galerie Articule until 
December 13. Info: 842-9686. 


Fellowship competitions 

The Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 
with funding from CIDA, invites appli- 
cations for the following: Language 
Training Fellowships (1999-2000), 
deadline January 31; Undergraduate 
Awards (1999-2000), deadline January 
31. Info: (403) 220-7467, 
sici@acs.ucalgary.ca 


Essay competition 

The Liberal Arts College is celebrating 
its 20th anniversary with a special 
prize essay competition. Open to all 
College applicants, the 1,000-word 


essay should address the anniversary 
theme: Reading Great Books, Reading 
Ourselves: The Books of Our Lives. 
First prize: $1,000. Second prize: $500. 
Deadline: June 1999. Info: Lina 
D'lorio, 848-2565. 


Garnet Key Society 

Concordia’s official honour society is 
accepting applications for the 1999- 
2000 year. Members of the Garnet Key 
volunteer as ambassadors, represent- 
ing the student body at official 
University events. For information, 
drop by H-730-1, or call 848-4828 
before February 20. 





Theatre 


Hans Christian Andersen’s classic chil- 
dren's tale, The Nightingale, adapted 
by John Lazarus and directed by 
Geordie Productions’ Elsa Bolam. 
December 4, 5, 11, 12 at 7 p.m., 
December 5, 6, 12, 13 at 2 p.m. D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
W. $6-12. Info: 845-9810. 





Unclassified 


Urgently needed 

Temporary and permanent homes for 
cats/dogs. All are vaccinated, steril- 
ized, clean. Info: 353-4654. 


Job wanted 

A Japanese nurse studying at 
Concordia is looking for a part- or full- 
time job babysitting or caring for the 
elderly. Call Satoko, 287-0953. 


Rental wanted 

Looking to rent house or duplex (3 
bedrooms) in Montreal West, NDG 
area, from mid-February to July. Call 
931-2579 or 287-8500, ext. 8953. 


For sale 

Lada in excellent condition. 12,000 
km. $3,500. Must sell immediately. 
Info: 369-2779, or garf@alcor 
.concordia.ca 


For sale 

A Whirlpool 2-speed, 5-cycle washing 
machine. Almost new. Asking $300. 
An Admiral industrial strength dryer. 
Asking $200. Call Gabrielle at 848- 
3817. 


For sale 

A Clearnet PCS phone and protective 
leather case with a two-year warran- 
ty. Brand new. Original price, $235, 
asking $200. Call 937-7002 


For sale 

A cross-country Nordic track machine. 
Hardly used. Asking $250. Call Andrea 
at 848-4604 or 933-4756. 


To sublet 

NDG, furnished 5 1/2. Clean, quiet, 
hardwood floors. Office, laundry, near 
amenities, transport. Sublet January - 
June. Call 482-1610. 


To sublet 

Quiet, reliable person or couple to 
sublet a furnished 4 1/2 in NDG for 
eight months. Well-lit, heated upper 
duplex in quiet, safe area, near bus, 
metro. $550/mth. Call 488-4036 or 
767-3577. 


Room for rent 

Large, bright furnished room in NDG 
near Loyola. Heated, w/d, large 
kitchen. January - May for responsible 
non-smoker. Call 485-1578. 


House rental 

NDG, furnished, 2 bedrooms. On 
downtown/cross-town bus routes. 
January - July — dates negotiable. 
Reasonable rent. Info: 481-4129. 


For rent 

Two spacious apartments to rent. Ville 
Emard. Immediate. $350. Info: 369- 
2779, or garf@alcor.concordia.ca 


For rent 

Montreal West, Westminster Ave. 
Upper 6-1/2, newly decorated, 
equipped, garage, heated, quiet. Good 
access to all transportation modes. 
$725/month. Call 488-2656. 


For rent 

1100 Docteur-Penfield, large, comfort- 
ably furnished one-bedroom apart- 
ment. Pool, sauna, dépanneur. 
Available December 8 to April 7. $875. 
Info: 844-4115. 


For rent 

Ski chalet for rent by weekend, week, 
month. December - May 1. Near North 
Hatley. Wood stove, view of moun- 
tains, near excellent XC and downhill 
skiing. Info: 637-9853. 


Desktop Publishing Services 

Page layout, web page and other 
graphic design. Visit www3.sympati- 
co.ca/richard.carruthers/main.html. 
Info: Richard at 482-7998, or 
richard.carruthers@sympatico.ca 


Tutoring 

Do you need tutoring in your courses? 
A Concordia alumnus, MA economics, 
can prepare you for your exams, 
research, and writing assignments. 
Call Geepu at 843-6622, e-mail: 
aclad@colba.net 


English angst? 
Proofreading/correcting for university 
papers, résumés, etc. Also tutor for 
English, written and/or conversation. 
Good rates. Lawrence: 279-4710. 


Proofreading and tutoring 

Help with spoken and written English 
available. | have a master's degree 
and three years of experience in East 
Asia. Reasonable rates. Stan at 341- 
1422. 


Spanish immersion programs 
Carefully selected schools in Mexico, 
Central and South America, Spain. 
Programs all year. Info: Joan 
MacLean-Dagenais at North-South 
Connections, 236-3400. 


U.S. work permits 

We can help Canadian citizens 
increase their chances of receiving 
U.S. work permits. Also, U.S. immigra- 
tion and related business matters. B. 
Toben Associates (U.S. lawyers), 288- 
3896. 





Workshops 


Computer workshops 

Instructional and Information 
Technology Services (IITS) are offering 
a variety of computer workshops. For a 
schedule of the workshops and how to 
register, please pick up a flyer at LB- 
800, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-7688. 


Employee development workshops 
The Meeting Effectiveness Series. 
Part | (Participating in Meetings), and 
Part Il (Meeting Effectiveness 
Situation). Thursday, December 10. 9 
a.m. - 1 p.m., A-400 (training room), 
1420 Sherbrooke W. $50. Please reg- 
ister by December 3 by calling 
Carmelita Swann at 848-3668, or via 
e-mail at cswann@alcor.concordia.ca 


Stephen Snow workshop 

Ancient Roles and Modern Actors: 
Archetypal Foundations of Drama 
Therapy, with Concordia Creative Arts 
Therapies Professor Stephen Snow. 
Saturday, December 5, 10 a.m. - 12:30 
p.m. Snow will join the Playback 
Theatre for an afternoon program from 
2 to 5 p.m. Both at Dawson College 
Amphitheatre, room 4C.|. Call the C.G. 
Jung Society of Montreal at 481-8664 
for info and prices. 


